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in college classes. College professors have looked upon them as the natural 
products of a society far removed in time from ours and so utterly different 
as to be explicable in no words intelligible or suitable to the ears of modern 
youth. As individuals possessed of mature minds and education the pro- 
fessors have themselves felt what is expressed by Mr. Shaw's greengrocer: 
"Yes, they would, them Romans. When you're in Rome, do as the Romans 
do, is an old saying. But we're not in Rome at present, my lord." This has 
been the traditional attitude. 

But many accepted beliefs have been shattered by the recent war and I 
find myself questioning the accuracy of this judgment on the contemporaries 
of Plautus. When I read Sinister Street, and later followed Sylvia through 
her peregrinations, there was at least in the first volume a charm of style and 
a freshness of subject-matter. But when this experience was followed by 
Casuals of the Sea (here riseth the first qualm!), then by The Pretty Lady, and 
when the climax came in Pink Roses, I found myself "fed up" ad nauseam on 
the champagne and entrees of the underworld. I began to question whether the 
meretrix was any more of an accepted and acknowledged institution in the 
social life of Rome in the second century B.C. than is the Pretty Lady in 
twentieth-century England. To a distant generation studying the after- 
math of modern war literature, would an Englishman's house look like his 
castle? Or would it rather resemble that transparent variety of residence 
whose owner can ill afford to cast stones even at the Romans ? War is sub- 
versive of all ordinary rules of conduct. Ira furor brevis est, but complete 
recovery is not immediate. Pornographic literature seems now to be one of the 
symptoms of convalescence. Why may not that be the real explanation of the 
Casina and the Truculentus? The noble Roman and the English yeoman 
may after all be brothers. Let us, profiting by our perusal of Pink Roses, 
explain all of Plautus as war literature, a reaction to abnormal conditions, 
and rescue the early Romans from the invidious comparisons of the ages by 
sharing with them the benefit of the same doubt which we accord to the 

substantial fellow-citizens of Gilbert Cannan. 

Irene Nye 
Connecticut College 

THE MEANING OF THE VERB $6*™, ^awr^m 

The treatment of these cognate verbs in the lexica and in Stephanus is so 
inadequate that one can get no comprehensive notion of their meaning by 
studying the examples given by these authorities. 

The meaning in the New Testament has been so thoroughly discussed and 
so closely allies itself with questions of theology that I shall make no reference 
to any examples found therein. 

The two most general meanings of these verbs are, first, "to dip," that 
is, to go under the water and then to come out, and second, "to submerge," 
"to sink," that is, to go under the water and to remain there. 
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Stephanus and Liddell and Scott discuss these two meanings with such an 
abundance of examples that it is hardly necessary to add to them. 

In the Homeric poem The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, verse 220, the poet 
describes the combat between two of these little creatures. One is thrust so 
severely that the blood shoots from him and the surface of the lake is sprinkled 
with drops of his gore, cjSairTtro $ a'/um Xt/ivr). Here the verb can only 
mean "sprinkled" or "stained by sprinkling." 

Lucian in his True History xvii (Teubner Text, II, 38) describes a battle 
in which fabulous monsters fought high up in the air, and as they fought the 
blood flowed or dropped upon the surface of the clouds, so that the clouds 
were sprinkled, or colored by sprinkling, and appeared red, ical to oX/ml Ippa 
7toA.ii pxv «ri tSv v«<£5v, (imtt* avra {ia.TCT€0~6ax xal ipvOpa <f>aivt(rdai. That 
the author means the blood came in drops and not in streams is shown by the 
next sentence, in which he says, "Perhaps Homer had just such a thing as 
this in mind when he told how Zeus rained blood at the death of SarpMon, 
alpari voui tov Aia ktA." 

Achilles, Iliad xviii. 329, bewails the death of Patroclus by saying that 
it is fated that he and his friend shall stain the same soil with their blood, 
6/uoijjv yauxv ipeva-ai. To this passage the scholiast gives the following ex- 
planation, epevo-<u, Ik tov iptvOm to /Scurro). 

In each of these passages quoted the verb must mean to sprinkle, or, what 
is really the same thing, to color by sprinkling, and in no one of them can the 
idea of submerge or immerse be obtained even by the most forced inter- 
pretation. 

John A. Scott 

[Note. — •Socrates' accuser was Meletus and not Miletus, an unaccountable 
spelling which appeared in the April number. How I came to change the 
vowels in this word is beyond comprehension and it is a great humiliation, 
but even so there is some satisfaction in knowing that what one writes is read 
by others than himself. J. A. S.] 



